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THE COLLAPSE OF THE FATR DEAL 








Jith the re-election of President Truman last November, the ideology of capitalist 
liberalism seomingly underwent a revival. The relief of the labor leaders and 
their allies in ADA was so great as to cause them to all but forget the throats, 
lamentations and defections which had accompanied the prospective defeat of the 
"party of the people. Forgotten were the sins of the bandwagon jumpers who plump.« 
for Dewey; forgotten and forgiven, the waverings of the doubting thomases who, in 

t, fit of indescribable depression ("Truman doesn't have a chance anyway.."), votcd 
for their namesake running on the Socialist party ticket; three times doubly damnud 
and forgotten, the despairing threats of the labor "lefts" to start a new party 
"aftcr the elections." All was unity, sweetness and light in the camp of the in- 
heritors of the New Deal; we were read lectures on how the election proved correct 
the strategy of "not splitting the ranks of the progressives," and the efficacy of 
supporting labor's friends and oppésing its enemies, And when President Truman 
submitted his Fair Deal proposal to Congress and the people, a new era of democracy 
social reform, and civil rights was proclaimed for the United States and the whole . 
world, Not since the first days of the Roosevelt administration had the liberels 
felt such rapport with the times. The Democratic party had an unmistakable mandate 
to carry out such a program and probably no other president had ever entered office 
with such immense personal prestige as Harry Truman. The effects of the liberal 
triumph even caused a large section of the Socialist party to look with favor on a 
proposal to dissolve and become a critical supporter of the new people's governmoiit 


.t the times are frustrating indeed} In a few months, the era of democracy had bo- 
come one of setbacks for democracy. Lamentations over the "new betrayal" begin to 
arise from the liberal hearts of the perpetually betrayed, and from the more untu- 
Lored ranks of labor comes the anguished cry; "We wuz robbed:" To understand such 
, quic” reversal among people who by no stretch of imagination could be dalled 
quick to anger, impetuous, or lacking in liberal faith, i.c., those who possess all] 
che characteristics of great statesmanship, requires a review of the background of 
the case. Today the drive toward war--toward the mobilization of all the domestic 
and foreign resources of the country for use in the coming military struggle with 
Russia--is the dominant theme of almost every political proposal. Tendencies tow:r 
the military garrison state are as definite as they are sometimes imperceptible. 
The result of this trend is that the United States and Russia, the great competi- © 
tors for world domination, are daily becoming more similar. The United States, 
voremost spokesman for "free enterprise," nevertheless advocates a planned ceonsy 
for meres while Russia has abandoned rationing of consumers’ goods and lets the 
free marXct take care of their distribution, The U. S. is unifying the Western 
half of the world, Russia the Eastern half. But Russia is not so fortunnte as the 
United States: where the former must use naked brute force, the latter can buy and 
exchange e 


The latest bergain struc’ by the United States is the Atlantic Sccurity Pact. It 





promises the countries in the northern half of the Western world arms and munitions 
if they put their economy on a war or semiewar basis. Already wear economies of 
Europe will havc to support even larger military establishments and their standards 
of living will surely fall. It is hoped that then the Marshall Plan can accomplish 
what it was originally designed to do: prevent a too drastic decline in living 
standards and put Europe on sufficient rations for it to work for the unified mili- 
tary plan of the United States, 
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Jt is against such a background that Truman, injunctionist and strike reaker, em- 
barked upon his desperate campaign for re-election on a program of.civil rights and 
far-reaching social’ reform. Those who supported him and his party did not, appar- 
ently, stop to thin whether there was actual possibility of such a program's com= 
ing into realization without basically modifying the course of American policy. 

As Robert Taft, Henry Wallace and Norman Thomas (each for his own reasons) pointed 
out, there is a limit to what the government budget can bear; after paying for two 
wars and preparing for a third, and while arming half the world, what will be left 
for applying a program of social reform? Not only are the demands of a military 
garrison state somewhat im contradiction with these of a social reform state, but 
they are also somewhat incompatible with even the most elementary principles of 


democracy. 


couple of examples will suffice. The public has lost control over the foreign pole 
icy of the United States. It was excluded from the negotiations around the Atlan- 
tic Pact until the pact was about to be signed, being presented practically with a 
fait accompli, for if the Senate should reject it after most of the participating 
povernments had adopted it, there is likelihood that the European governments which 
negotiated the pact (especially France and Italy) would be greatly weakened and 

the communist parties in these countries greatly strengthened, The argument might 
be used that we are faced with this choice; ratification or causing the possible 
downfall of governments. This procedure is of course part of the plan itself, 
though it is little more than blackmail and has little in common with democratic 


procedures. 





_.thor has the method used in the adoption of the bill Known as H.R. 2662$ This is 
the bill on a Central Intelligence Agency introduced into the House of Representa- 
The debate (unli*e the one on what was essentially a civil. rights proposal 
‘yr. the Senate) was limited to forty minutes with no amendments permitted. Three 
hundred forty-eight representatives voted in favor of the bill, four against, Yet 
the representatives admit they Know nothing about it. There were few objections 
to the bill or to procedure. The content of the bill is secret, but it is rumored 
that it permits this Agency to place its agents in schools, unions, and business 
firms, and exempts it from accounting for its funds, so that Congress and the pub- 
lic will not "now how the money is spent. To state that this agency is comparable 
to the Russian MVD is probably unfair, but to what extent it differs we may never 
know until of course no diffefFences remain. The reactionary implications of such. 
a bill are apparent to the naked eye, yet it passed almost unnoticed by the liber- 
als who at that time were busily debating whether communist professors should be 
fired from colleges. Of course, it was "their government” which introduced and 
pushed these measures, and their party which is responsble for them. 


, tives. 


Unfortunately it is also their party which is responsi ble for certain other items 
which we will be just irresponsble enough to mention. First, on the national scene, 
there is the catastrophe visited upon every Fair Deal measure. 


The Civil Rights Program has been defeated, More than this, the Senate filibuster has 
ended in a compromise which is no compromise but an actual strengthening of the 
right to filibuster. Heretofore only twoethirds of the members of the Senate pres- 
ent and voting was required to impose cloture; but now under the new procedure, 
two-thirds of the full membership of the Senate is. required. Further, there is 
unlimited filibuster by the members on any contemplated changes in the Senate's 
fules, The result is that the right to filibuster has bcen strengthoned and the 
adoption of a Civil Rights Program is now more difficult than it was before the 
whole debate started.. In addition, rent control has been weakened and there soon 
little likelihood that all the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law will be repealcc, 
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j‘scovery that the Fair Deal Congress is no better than the “second worst Con- 
,ress in the history of the United States," the 80th Congress, will no doubt make 
it possible for Harry S. Truman to stump the country again and, with the help of 
labor and the liberals, get himself elected President in 1952. 


Buc the fact remains that it is the Democratic party which is the ruling majority 
party and theirefore responsible for the policy followed by its government. If its 
sorry record is "excused" with the statement that "fruman did his best," we have 
only to ask what the liberal majority has done to enforce party regularity on the 
Southern dissidents. Has the withdrawal of federal patronage from their control, 
for example (an extremely simple, tremendously effective, and easily applied meas- 
ure) been threatened against the States’ Righters? As long as the administration 
has not lifted a finger to act consistently with its "fair" words, it is difficult 
for us not to believe that the whole fight was underta’en without serious inten- 
tion and merely to placate liberal and Negro voters, 


But we have other examples at hand of the wor of our "party of the people,"and 

these without any confusion arising from the question of "practicality." In our 
own fair state of Illinois it was a Democratic controlled House of Representatives 
which unanimously passed a resolution to “investigate subversive activities" at 
the University of Chicago and Roosevelt Ccllege. How do our liberal friends "exe 
plain" this gross breach of academic freedom by their party? And, even closer to 
home, it was our own “good government" and liberal mayor, Martin “ennelly, who 
added to his political prestige among the jim crow elements by sabotaging and cause 
ing the defeat of the anti-discrimination ordinance covering publicly aided hous- 
ing developments. After such a series of liberal, democratic, peace-see“ing and 
progressive actionson the part of the Democratic party and its official leadership, 
we must be excused if we are not overly impressed by the argument that “things 
would have been much worse had the Republicans been elected." (Of course we are 
not implying that there would be no differences. But we suspect that, in the pres- 
ent situation it might ta%e a rather delicate laboratory balance to discover that 
the Party of the Common Man is really the "lesser evil.") 








ars of course not "blaming" anybody for the present situation, least of all Preri- 
dent Truman, who as a person has some admirable qualitics, a sunny disposi tion, 

and no responsibility for the fact that he went banrrupt a number of years ago. 
In addition, his position is not an easy one: the state of the union is not as 
healthy as he tried to picture it. Unemployment is on the increase and is expects: 
shortly to reach five million. Meanwhile prices romain high as a result of govern 
ment expenditures for war and for the Marshall Plan. At home the North Atlantic 
Pact will only insure the continuation of this condition . But to support the wir 
program, increased taxes will have to be levied. We thus combine the worst fea- 
tures of depression and prosperity: unemployment, high taxes, and high prices. 
But at the same time any cessation or even large diminution in government spending 
for wer would immediately bring on an economic crisis of the worst order; and this 
is not the least of the internal causes forcing us on the road toward military to- 
talitarianism. 





But if we cannot blame an individual for a system which only produces wars and prepa- 


ration for wars, cycles of depression and prosperity, the destruction of democratic 
rights and freedoms, and the oppression and oxploitation of foreign peoples--if wo 
cannot blame Truman for not being able to solve an insoluble problem, we can blame 
jntelligent and self-styled "progressive" people who worke-and effectively, too-- 
to perpetuate and maintain such a system by supporting a liberal but capitalist 
party. It has been the historical misfortune of liberals to have been given power 
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at a time when the situation no longer allows them the freedom to carry out even 
the mild and ineffectual program which they advanooe The advocacy of the virtues 
of free enterprise by the Murrays and the Reuthers cannot bo reconciled with True 
man’s own perspective of an economy "planned, but not controlled." The ideals cf 
freedom and democracy are not compatible with a society dominated by witch-hunte 
and antielabor restrictions. And the significance of the collapse of the Fair 
Deal will be this, that it will demonstrate the futility of working within a capi- 
talist party framework for a perspective of social reform, and will dictate the 
necessity for a far more radical approach than is ‘encompassed within the program 
of capitalist liberalism. What is needed is not planning, without control, but 
planning with control: public, social, democratic gontrol in the interests of al? 


the people. This is what We mean by socialism, 
--The Editors 
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CIRCULATION NOTES: 





The.Winter issue registered a new high.in.sales, but the increase over the Autumn 
sales was only slight, compared to the huge jump in Autumn circulation over all 
previous issues. The only new bundle order went to students at Washington Univers 


sity, Missouri, 
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COMING NEXT AUTUMN: Once again the pressure of space forces us to postpone articles: 
the discussion of conflicts between science and authority and 
reviews of Wobbly and Stalin and German Communism. We alse plan to print a very 
interesting article on the "missea” German revolution of 1923 from a revolutionary 
socialist standpoint (with a thesis fundamentally different from Ruth Fischer's). 
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ON STALIWNISTS IN THE SCHOOLS 





The intellectual world of the United States has been witnessing during the last fow 
months a seriocs of checks on academic freedom, not the least of which has been 
the summary dismissal of professors from their chairs on the”basis of membership-- 
real cr imagined--in the Communist party, or for some other kind of heterodoxy. 
The argument used implicitly or explicitly by unabashed reactionarics is that the 
"Red menace" must be purged from the schools, or the "American way” must be pro- 
served or something equally sictrening but frank. However, an entire school of 
self-styled liberals has been endorsing much of this twaddle under the pretext 
that Stalinists are not free in their thinkifig (and we're going to preserve frec~ 
dom of thought, by George, if we have to kick all the professors off of all the 
facultics in the country!) These two lines of reasoning pose two very serious 
quations for socialists and liberals; (a) Is a Stalinist on a school faculty a 
hindrance to the impartial quest for truth? (b) What should the reaction of liber- 
als and socialists be to such policies? 


The first question can be answered very simply: no one has a monopoly on the "truth." 
What is needed for a wholesome, democratic, intellectual atmosphere is free compe- 
tition on what Oliver Wéndell Holmes called "the marketplace of ideas." Every one 

as a right to the frank expression of an honest opinion. The question then arises 
"Yes, but aren't Stalinists prejudiced?" Of course they are, but who isn't? If © 
it is true that a Stalinist makes a da ngerous teacher of social science, it is 
equally true that a Catholic makes a dangerous teacher of comparative religion. 
The sole pedagogical grounds for the dismissal of an educator should be the delit- 
crate dissemination of demonstrable falsehoods, without regard to whether he is a 
Stalinist or not. 





tae secomd question is of much deeper significance for liberals and socialists, Whe: 
a Stalinist is dismissed from a faculty, the absurd charge is made or implied that 
he is dangerous because he is a "radical." This achieves the double-barrelled 
purpose of eliminating the political adherents of America’s rival in the race for 
world domination and at the same time discredits genuine radicals by tarring them 
with the same brush as the Stalinists. Indeed this policy has already borne fruit 
at Olivet College, for instance, where (anti-Stalinist) liberals have lost their 
teaching jobs for being "radical." (Off the record, the charge was made that tincy 
weren't "communists" exactly but "pink," whatever that may mean! In addition it 
was stated that there was no logic in contributing financially from capitalist 
sources to a school that was undermining capitalism in its teaching curriculum, 
See what I mean?) 
It should be obvious by now that this course, if allowed to go unchecked, will lead 
to the elimination from the schools of any point of view in conflict with American 
capitalism and imperialism. If it is going to be stopped, it must be stopped now. 
Liberals and socialists must oppose unequivocally the dismissal of any professor 
from his post except on the grounds of a clear (and demonstrable) neglect of duty 
and/or prostitution of the teaching profession, 
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DEATH OF A COLLEGE 


"Academic freedom in one place depends upon its existence in 
others...The students of Olivet are fighting our fight for uS.e. 

We are in for a siege (here the speaker referred to rumors of an» 
impending investigation of the University of Chicago by the I1ll- 
inois State Broyles ("Little Dies | Committee). The real test of 

a welief in academic freedom cannot be felt by the students of 
Olivet. It is the effect produced on those farther away from the 
situation." --From a speech delivered by Prof. Maynard Krueger at 
an AVC sponsored mecting to protest the viclation of academic free, 
dom at Olivet College, Oct, 1, 1948, University of Chicage. 


Today few would deny that our civil liberties are being threatened, Every day the 
newspapers bring us news of a now and.more determined effort to throttle freedom 
in every sphere of American lifc--and not unimportant among these are the attacks 
on freedom on the campuses. The rights of students and faculty are being invaded 
in one school after another. One can no longer be sure that the traditional safve 
guards to free expression in the classroom are secure, 


It would be ridiculous for us to claim as some do that a planned and concerted nati« 
al conspiracy to deprive us of our academic freedom is under way, But it would t 
equally ridiculous for us not to realize that every attac’ on us is produced by 
and contributes to the deepening of the reactionary political atmosphere that per- 
vades the country. Every defeat for academic freedom gives increased confidence 
and added impetus to reactionary government and school authoritics throughout the 
country to intensify their efforts to squelch academic democracy. Every success - 
ful tow struc’ against academic freedom establishes a precedent for use in simi- 


‘ar cascs, 


Each of these cases contains lessons for others who have not yet been attacked. Vic 
must examine those efforts which were made to preserve and extend academic froedom 
so that we may be guided in the future by these experiences, The Olivet case is 
particularly deserving of our attention for o number of reasons. In this case the 
issues were quite clear and the lines were sharply drawn. Anyone who claimed to 

 pelieve in the traditional ideas of academic freedom and faculty tenure after exan- 
ination of the evidence could not but conclude that the college administration had 
acted in bad faith and had violated the fundamental tenets of academic democracy.. 
Moreover, this was one of the few current cases which had elicited not only exten- 
sive public sympathy but also wide participation of students from other compusce, 
The Olivet case is now closed and any hope for a satisfactory solution of its many 
complicated problems has long since disappeared. We are now at a point where we 

“may examine the case in retrospect and, Aetormine with some acouraey Mee. lessons» 
which are to be drawn. — NNR ae al ’ de ee : 


MO Pi % 4 , 
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Until early. last" ‘fala fow. people ha evex heard of Olimet Colleges - It was a tiny 
liberal arts school in. boutherri Michigan, | In regent yoars., however, its new edu- 
cational methods, introduced by Olivet*s late president, Joseph Brewer, were the 


object of considerablsé interest and discussion in collegiate circles. The school 
gradually pecame recognized and respected in high quarters for its pioneering in 
the fiolg of progresiive omen etton, ; 
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“r-veor*ts innovations included a unified study plan which enabled the student to gain 
© better understanding of relationships in the various fields. The traditional 
authoritarian barrier which existed between faculty and students was eliminated by 
a new tytorial system, In cooperation with his faculty tutor the student took acte 
ive part in formulating his educational program. Often the particular student's 
inclinations or interests were furthered by initiation of a new course, Under- 
standing ard mutual appreciation existed between faculty and students, 





The Board of Trustces frowned on Brewer's ideas and when school finances ran more 
deeply than usual into the red they withdrew support. Brewer "resigned" and a new 
presidont, Maiculm Dana, was appointed; he fared little better than Brower and was 
himself shortly "relieved." Clearly a conflict existed between a conservative ma- 
jority wanting to see the school on the healthy side of the ledger--at any cost-- 
and a minority motivated hy its desire to give Brewer's methods a hearing. The 
fight was scttled last spring: the board appointed a new president, Aubrey Ls Ash- 
by, Olivet alumnus (class of 708) and a former vice-president of the National Broad- 
casting Corporation. Although he had no educational cxperience, Ashby agreed to 
accept respoasibility as president without financial remuneration, on condition 
thit he get a free hand in reorganizing Olivet. He was the logical figure for the 
beard: a good business man, strong willed, and the darling of Olivet's influential 
Alumnae. 


‘is first official act was to fire without cause--and in violation of both the fac- 
iit; cenmstitution and a contract--the leading member of the faculty, T. Barton A*c-~ 
ley, aud Akcley's wife, the school librarian. “Akeley was universally regarded as 
spokesman for and symbol of Frewer's educational techniques. No official charges 
or accusations were made against the Akeleys, but the administration snidely inti- 
mated that they avoided making public charges in order to protect the Akeleys' 
ecademic reputations, The Akeleys of course resented these innuendos but the ad- 
ministration ignored all demand for a public statement. 


Angered ty the administration's arbitrary action, a number of students immediately 
rallicd to the Axeleys' support and petitioned the administration to show cause 
fur their action. Granted a special interview, they were told in no uncertain 
terms by the dean that their continued activity in behalf of the Areleys would con- 
stitute grounds for dismissal from college, Contending that these matters were 
beyond the rcaim cf student concern, the dean declared they had no right to discuss 
the "arfairys" of the administration, adding that "we are goiag to create a socicty 
for your well-being." Ashby later told these students that they would be denied 
the right te question these plana and suggested they "do what we want you to do 
and at the end of the year you will be glad." They were also informed that in tho 
future even the student publication would be subject to Ashby's censorship. 


\ftcr tho meeting with the president and dean, interested students met to form a 
Student Action Comnittee (SAC) snd drew up a prospectus including demands"for stu- 
cent participation in the formuzation of policy affecting etudent life, the right 
to publish student opinion with out censorship, to maintain and reenforce the free 
associstion of facvity and stuccnts which for years characterized life in the Olivet 
community, full faculty tenure and academic freedom..." Since the administration 
offcreu no satisfaction on the disputed points, the SAC went on strike and refused 
to register for the new senool term until an impartial board of arbitation be ine 
vited to investigate the policies and procedures xt the college, 


\imost a third of the student body of about 250 participated in the strike. The Sao 
hoped that, by withholding their registration fees (totalling thousands of dollars} 





—. 


ee 
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they agains bring to its ‘knees an adminstration already in serious financial difri- 

Tr f-stunately the administration showed greater persistence than was an- 
t capa ted uud ashby became more vicious as time went on. The school eafetoria was 
closed to striking students; eviction noticeS* were served on all strikers living 
in dormitories. Finally, under threat, intimidation and parental pressure, the 
morale of the strikers broke and most’ of them registered, 


Even after this defeat most SAC members sthowed unabated interest; new plans arousing 
their onthusiasm were worked out. Student effort to defeat the administration by 
direct action had failed; now indirect methods would be utilized, such as sending 
deputations to churches and schools in an effort to exert public pressure on Ashby. 


Considerable interest in the Olivet strike was displayed ky students on other camp- 
uses throughout the mid-West, Special groups to assist the Olivet strikers were 
formed on one campus after another, committees keing set up at Toledo University, 
the University of Chicago, Ohio State University, Oberlin, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
Colleges, and over a dozen other schools, Those groups, as well as individuals 
and existing campus organizations, offered a variety of kinds of help, from money 


to pickct-line manpower. 


At tho University of Chicago the American Veterans Committee sponsored a public rally 
at which T. Be Akely and the chairman of the Olivet SAC spoke. Out of the inter+ 
est thus generated a special group, the Committee to Defend Acadomic Freedom, was 
formed to rally interest and support for the Olivet students. The committee pub- 
lished its own documents in the case, publicized the facts on campus, collected 
money, and contacted other schools in an effort to organize further such groups. 

A plan emanating from the UofC group was adopled by the SAC; it called for organiz:- 
tion of a midwest student motorcade to assemble students from many midwestern 
states and hring them to Olivet for mass demonstratims protesting the violation 
of academic freedom. The plan was executed in abortive fashion (the reasons theree 
for to be explained later) on the weekend of November 6. It hac the positive 
effect of buoying up for a short time the spirits of the Olivet students, but this 
was the last joint student action in behalf of the striking students, 


‘ao month later Ashby felt secure enough to clean up the remaining opposition. He 
began by delivering a speech in Detroit viciously denouncing the SAC in anti-scmit~ 
ic terms; then ho fired--without causc--five more members of the faculty. Subsee 
quently other facwity members resigned, while most of the students cither left the 
school or plan to do so shortly. The New York Times reported (March 15) that the 
Congregational Church, which excrcised nominal control over Olivet in past years, 
had finally received a report from its investigating committee, urging that Ashby'r 
powers be limited to public relations and that his dean be immediately dismissed, 
If acted upon, this is indeed locKing the barn after the horse is stolon. 





s . students must be admired for the courage with which thoy defended themselvos 
against Ashby, tut the Olivet faculty proved unworthy of tho efforts in their be- 
half, cither standing passively by at the height of the strike or unwittingly but 
actively stooging for the administration...The faculty disliked Ashby and were 
frightened ty the Axeleys' dismissal. Secretly they congratulated the students for 
earrying on what should have been a joint effort; puslicly they chose their words 
so that they would not offend the administration, 


Tucker Smith--"Socialist" 





In examining the role of the faculty during the Olivet crisis, Tucker Smith, 1948 
Socialist Party vice-presidential candidate and head of AFT local 1000, is particue 
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larly deserving of attention. We single him out because he was an outstanding 

1 -culty spokesman, the union head, and--most important of all--a socialist. As 
cush we should expect militant leadership in the effort to preserve and strengthen 
the cause of academic freedom. During the first days of the student strike the 
faculty took no direct steps to intervene in the students’ behalf, with the exoep- 
tion of a timid and ineffectual statement, characterizing the students’ action as 
"sincere," 


At the height of the strike, for instance, Ashby promised the faculty that he would 
submit the case to arkitration and permit the students to register without having 
punitive action taten against them. The students accepted these terms but, at a 
joint meeting of the striking students and the faculty, Ashby double-crossed ther, 
announcing that "no punitive action" meant that every student would be placed on 
probation subject to review by him, that many of the traditional student rights 
would be abolished, am that scholarships and fellowships would in future be award- 
ed on the basis of "good conduct." 


At this point we might expect to have Smith rise up and denounce Ashby's terms. Yet 
even now the faculty--and Smith particularly--failed to act; in fact, Smith arose 
and apologized for Ashby, pointing out that "probation" didn't mean anything; that 
everyone including Ashby himself was on probation. A friendly member .of the board 
of trustees had a different story: he claimed that Ashby intended to submit every 
student to a two-hour personal examination, asking them questions about politics 
and education, in order thus to determine his fitness to remain in school. 


The students’ reply, on the other hand, was unanimous rejection of the president's 
terms and a continuation of the strike, Even after Smith and the faculty had an 
opportunity to think things over, they did not openly denounce or criticize the 
president's double-cross., Smith did set out to break the strike. He urged the SAC 
to give up and utilize "the proper channels." When they rejected his proposal he 
claimed that their "morale" was bro'en notwithstanding the fact that they had oper- 
ated with almost unanimous agreement in the first few weeks. With the failure of 
these methods, Smith and other faculty members took individual students aside, ine 
duced many of them to break the discipline of the SAC and register, which, of 
course, had the effect of completely destroying the unity and morale of the SAC, 
The only course which remained was to call off the strike, 


iixt Smith was motivated by a desire to help the students we cannot deny--but his ao 
tions belied the intent. At any rate, the rest of the faculty were equally supir< 
They had been cowed by an administration which kept them on yearly contracts, Thoy 
were too frightened to take any positive action having possible undesirable effet 
Therefore they stood on the sidelines, quietly cheering and advising the studenis 
who were fighting a battle against the Ashby administration, 


The experience of the Olivet strike indicated the necessity--not mcrely the desira- 
bility--of maintaining a democratic strive organization. Every move made by the 
SAC steering committee which limited democratic form in the name of greater effici- 
eney sank another nail into their own coffin. During the early days of the strive 
the eighty students of the SAC met regularly, discussed problems before them, and 
acted in unison in executing all decisions. Before the strive had moved into its 
second weer, however, faculty members complained to the stecring committee that 
there were "Ashby stooges" in the SAC and that the steering committee would have to 
operate more secretly. There is little daust that certain SAC members were admine 
istration proteges but the type of information which they gleaned caused insignif~ 
icant harm in comparison to what was lost, The steering committee began to withho] 
information and a heirarchy gradually developed inside the SAC. Some people on the 
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top Knew what was going on, while those at the bottom had no knowledge, This divi- 
sion wetween the steering committee and the remainder of the striring body soon 
enlarged to the point where meetings were seldom held and all decisions arrived at 
by a handful of people. This resulted inevitably in a destruction of the member- 
ship's confidence in the committee, thus paving the way for demoralization. On 
the other hand, the steering committee behaved more conservatively because they 
were no longer sure of complete support by the entire striking body. 


The failure of the most ambitious student undertaking--the motorcade--rests solidly 
on the shoulders of this steering committee, Final plans for the demonstration 
were made in Olivet a week before the event, after thorough discussion within the 
SAC. The demonstration was scheduled for November 6th, the Olivet alumni's home~ 
coming weekend. It was hoped that the alumni, who were otherwise ignorant of 
recent events at Olivet, could be reached on this oocasion. Plans called for an 
open-air demonstration , protesting the violation of academic freedom, leaflets or 
folders with the necessary information to be distributed, etc, Press photographers 
were to be on hand for the demonstration. The steering committee, however, at the 
last minute frightened by their own militancy, called off the demonstration with- 
out notifying anyone, and substituted for it a pleasant indoor meeting for the SAC 
and out-of-town students. The alumni were never even approached. 


One of the greatest handicaps umer which the SAC functioned was lack of necessary 
funds for an adequate publicity campaigne Yet no attempt was ever made to solicit 
money from tho source which has the greatest interest in academic freedom--the 
organized labor movement. Our Chicago committee made contact with local labor 
groups, ll of whom showed considerable concern in the matter, Monoy for the mo- 
toreade was collected from the local labor movement. There is no doubt that a 
request by the SAC for financial assistance from the United Automobile Workers in 
Dotroit would have had gratifying results. In Chicago the UAW showed great 


interest. 


Tie Olivet case proved more than ever the inadquacy of the already existing groups 
which concern themselves with such problems. The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors and the National Student Association arrived on the scene at 
Olivet--as they always manage to do--in time to search the empty barn for clues to 
the thief. In the last analysis, in a crisis the students on the spot must at 
once begin a vigorous fight for the preservation of academic freedom, 


No one will ever ‘now if the students at Olivet could have won their struggle. Wo 
do know that in the face of incessant threats and intimidation from the president, 
they did a great deal. With firm, comsistent, and democratic leadership, givin- 
adequate and competent direction to the campaign of the Olivet strikers and 5c - 
ing through a far-reaching publicity campaign to gain country-wide support, thi 


Situation at Olivet might be different today, 


~-- Berry Miller 
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THE OCCUPATION OF JAPAN 





(Leo del Monte wis in Japan two years, leaving in March, 1948. Much of 
what he says is based on imperfect récollection and more is no longer 
applicable. But we feel that he has been able to paint a telling picture 
of the Occupation for the period during which he was associated with it. 
Most of what he says is based on first-hand ‘nowledge, acquired from 
talks with Japanese, reading Japancse agg gma and correspondence 
with <mabed socialists since his return. He spoa”s and reads Japanese. 
~~-Ed. 


ae 


There are two ourrents of thought at work in the American occupation. The first is 
based on unreasoning race hatred, best expressed as follows: “The Japs are a tren. 
cherous, war-mongering lot by nature. ‘You can't trust them any farther than you 
can throw them. The only thing to do is sit on them--permanently." This attitud: 
fits in with the life led by officers and sivilians in the Oocupation. 


An officer or civilian in 5 city is quartered, if single, in a building that used tc 
be a club, office-building, or hotel. The building has been appropriated by the 
Army, remodeled by Japanese lnbor (paid by the Japaneso Government out of repara- 
tions), and is staffed by a oorps of Japanese servants (similarly paid by the inp 
anese government). This corps--at the very least--consists of houscgirls to Veep 
the rooms in order and houseboys to shine the officers’ shoes. The dinihg-room is 
manned by Japanese waiters, the Kitchen by Japancse coo’s and dishwashers (paid 
out of reparations). If marricd, an officer or civilian lives in an apartment ho- 
tel or ina house. The houses are of two “inds: built at the direction of the 
Occupation authoritics (by Japanese labor with Japanese materials, both deducted 
from reparations) or appropriated without compensation from their owners, fhese 
houses are manned by a corps of servants commensurate with the ran” of the individ- 
ual, in no case fewer than two, (At this point it would be superfluous to mention 
how the servants are paid). 


But the Occupation deprives the Japanese of much of *heir fucl (al) American insta? 
lations are well heated all winter long, while the Japanese freeze) and clectricity 
(all American installations are well lighted all the time, while half of ToXyo sits 
in dar’ness much of the time). The Occupation also refuses Japan all but a tric®l< 
of trade, a policy which has a murderous effect, since Japan has no raw matericzis 
and is almost totally dependent on the outside for everything. (Japan is not self- 
sufficient for food, either, but the Occupation imports just onough to kcep them 
from starving and imports all food for Occupation personnel.) 


However, what tends most toward ma“ing the Occupation of Japan self-perpetuating is 
the atmosphere created in Japan by over three years of Amcrican rule, The Japanese 
humbled by centuries of tribalism, feudalism, state-suvsidizcd monopoly capitalism, 
militarism and fascism, found it easy te loarn to maXe obeisance to their new mas~ 
ters. Raised from infanoy in an atmosphere of self-cffacement, sycophancy, and 
elass stratification, they found in MacArthur a new Emperer and in the Ococupat$on. 
troops a new military onsta t- respest and obey, ; 


What does it all come to? A small group of Americans, whose ug*eop gomes to $1,000, 
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a day, much of which is paid by the Japanese themselves, living 1i*e “ings in a 
never~never land where the luxury and low cost of living (e.g., 15¢ for a scotch- 
and-soda) defy the imagination of the average American, have decided--rightly-- 
that they "never had it so good,” and would 1i"e to “eep it up indefinitely. (Af- 
ter all, the British have been doing it for 300 years now!) Add to this the high 
pay that most of them receive, when bomuses, allowances and the 1i”e are reo“oned 
up, and you will see how the Occupation of Japan, on that score alone, tends to be 


self=perpetuating. 


No account of the raze-them-toetheeground philosophy would be complete without men- 
tioning reparations. The folly of reparations has never been completely abandone i 
The physical plant of Japanese industry, beoause of bombings, is down to 60% of 
pre-war strength, while general efficiency is down to 40%, Three countries in 
particular--China, the Philippines and the USSR-- are ail insisting on reparations. 
some from current production, some in the form of wholesale removal of plants, The 
motives of all three are "patriotic" in the werst sense. The Philippine Republic 
is being run by a school of opportunists who collaborated with the Japanese to th 
fullest degree during the war by turning over native farm labor organizers, trade 
unionists, and all elements who had threatened the security of the capitalist vu: 
garchy in former times, to the tender mercies of the Japanese military police. 1 
officials of the Chinese Repubdlic who now rule territories formerly occuphed by 
the Japanese acted no differently. Their sudden patriotic revulsion against the 
threat of renewed prosperity in the land of the hated enemy is based less on lov 
of country than on sound capitalist fear of competition. The motives of the UC. 
in demanding reparations, particularly in the form of whole plants, are of cours 
the same as elsewhere (Germany, Poland, Manchuria): partly a desire to further ti, 
efforts of native Stalinists by playing on justifiable resentment of poverty anc 
degradation, partly the capitalistic "patriotic” desire for plunder. The Unitcc 
States, with its different economic circumstances, has long since abandoned plans 
of ta“ing reparations, either from current production or by wholesale transfer of 
industrial plant. But we have already shown the material burden of the occupation 


4tself on the Japanese, 


The other guiding principle in American policy could be expressed thus: "Japan is a 
necessary base in the worldewide struggle against Communism. Therefore she must 
po made into an armed camp, a bastion against Soviet Russia, Her industries must 
be rebuilt, all nonsense about de-cartelization and de-fascization must oeaso, and 


she must be ‘stabilized® as quic“ly as possible." 


The short-sightedness of American paises can be seen in these two viewpoints. Japan 
must be permanently impoverished and emasculated, or she must be restored to -- ap 
omic solvency and authoritarianism. It does not ocour to the American policy-ma‘“ir 
that Japan can be rehabilitated economically without being restored to reaction. Or 
maybe it does occur to them and they deliberately rofuse to entertain the motion, 
realizing that the only way Japan can be restored to prosperity without being de- 
livered into the hands of her former masters is through socialism. 


Of course the pursuit of either of the above policies constitutes’ a betrayal of the 
. Japanese people and of democracy. But consistent pursuit of either policy would 
have the advantage of its own consistency. However, there is no consistency. I 
do not mean that an attempt is made to striXe a compromise (which in actual prac- 
tice would be impossi ble anyway), I mean that an attempt is made to execute th- 
two policies simultancously, so that the policy of emasculation is carried out in 
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‘st 1a copurtmonts, while the policy of re-fascization is carried out in others, 
or one policy is pursued for a while, then abandoned in favor of the other. For 
example, at the same time that the meager foreign contracts being permitted in 
Japan are being given preferentially to the old cartels, a program for economic d»- 
centralization (FEC 230) was being contemplated, that would reduce the Japanese to 
a nation of shop “eepers incapable of maintaining the level of production which is 
essential to them in view of overpopulation and paucity of natural resources and 
arable soil. In fact, the Occupation Quthority seriously conteinplated setting a 
standard of living (I believe it was that of the year 1938) above whish the Japan- 
ese would never be allowed to rise! 


II 


Japan is a paradise for visiting firemen. Congressmen, businessmon, labor leaders 
have arrived, been ta”en on curefully guided tours, thrown in with English-spea* - 
ing Japanese, and generally shown how beautifully everything is being run. Almos* 
to a man, they come bac’ and tell the press of their thrilling experience in sec- 
ing democracy at wor’, always beginning their statement with the liturgical phrese, 
"General MacArthur is doing a wonderful job." 


Well, just how wonderful? First, the mini’um age for voting has been lowered from 
25 to 20, the franchise has bcen extended to women, and ali property qualificati 
have been dropped. Sccond, freedom of expression has been achicved to a degree 
that must ma“e Japanese radicals and liberals rub their syes with surprise, The 
entire secret police apparatus has been ee and no man is subject to mol 
tation on the basis of stutements he ma“esprivately. Freedom of expression in 
posse is limited by the stipulation that no criticism is to be made of the Occ. : 

ion or of the governments of any of the Allied Powers. In reality, this has come 
to mean no criticism of the USA or of any membcr-nations of the “Western Bloc." 
Attac”s on Russia are coming more and more to be tolerated by the Occupation, and 
even oncouraged, even though ths Civil Censorship Detachment censors passages thst 
contain too severe a criticism of Russia. All mail, even within the country, is 
subject to censorship. When it has been examined, if there is anything of espoci::! 
neSe it is recorded and the letter forwarded, Gertein persons and firms are on % 
blac*list, wnich means that all mail to and from them is censored. 


Land reform has been a signal failure, Most land in Japan was owned by wealthy 2... 
lords or well-to-do _ peseante » The Occupation decreed that estates over a certain 
size are to be bro“en up and sold to the peasants who wor” them. The process hn: 
been proceeding so slowly that many persons are as “ing themselves whether the ‘ 
pation is in carnst. Even if it succeeds according to the letter of the pr. , 
the amount tilled by each individual peasant will be so small that the agric:** 1 
economy as a whole will suffer terribly. The obvious answer in an overpopulated 
country is more organization of the land and the development of cooperatives, ulti- 
mately socialization of the land, which is adrocated by Japanese loft socialists, 
Well-to-do peasants constitute part of the bac*bone of the right wing of the Japan- 
ese Socialist Party, to whom the mere sound of the word socialization is anathema. 
The Occupation authority, of course,will not even give the idea a hearing. 


III 


How do the Japanese react to all this? Concealment of emotions is something the Jap- 





anese arc taught to practice from childhood, The docility of the Japanese would 
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eonvince almost the most hardened s“eptic. After much conversation with Japanese 
in many wal’s of life, I have come to these conclusions: 

































The majority of the Japanese are not convimed that there was anything terribly 
wrong with Japanose imperialism. Most of them can no more be mede to *thon* in 
terms of Japanese imperialism than most Americans can be mado to thin® 4: ~aegincs of 
American imperialism. All agree that it was the height of stupidity to wa Ke war 
on such a powerful nation | as America, but few feel there was anything reprehensib: 
about ite’ The phrase "ba“a-nasenso” (the stupid war) is ono I often neard. The: 
4s a feeling of stoical resignation to the loss of Japan's empire and prerugativ 
in China: if we hadn't been such fools, we'd still have our empire. 


I encountered three attitudes toward the To“yo tribunals; {a) it serves them right 
for gotting us into such a mess; (b) what a pity that our former leaders should be 
held in the doo® 116 common criminals; (c) I have a fam!.:y to support; I can't 
concern myself with those people. Nowhere, except among « few enemies cf the old 
regime, did I encounter the feeling that Tojo & Company were war criminals, 


The Japanese Army in East Asia behaved with unbridled fury. The Japanese Ynow th t 
their army lorded it over the subject nations, but they are unaware of the degr 
of ferocity with which it behaved. They were told that if the Americans entered 
the country they would be subjected to an orgy of bestialitiy that defied the imag- 
imtion. They felt up to a point that an invading army was entitled to behave in 
such-a fashion, since their own army got out of hand aad now and again. (Most 

f Japanese to this day refuse to belicve the Rape of Nan“ing). When they sew the 

Americans bchave with self-restraint, they were delighted. Since October, 1945, 
they have been paying the price of submissve obcdience which they exacted so cru.l: 
from other nations, 


The attitude in the cities toward the Occupation varies. Unreconstructed members 0: 
the old school smoulder at the hated enemy and say little. Enomies of the old re- 
gime are so delighted with their new literties that they are almost blinded, in 
some cases, to the shortcomings of the Occupation. Hordes of opportunists are 
trying to capitalize on Russo-American tension to ingratiate themselves with Ame. - 
can or Russian personnel, as tho case may be, “Most Japanese citizens, aware thi 
they must pay the prise of defeat, nevertheless cannot help becoming rescntful as 
they see inflation s kyroo“eting, their own standard of living zooming downward, 
their clothing falling to tatters with no visible replacements, and many of their 
countrymen almost starving, while the Occupation forces give every evidence of d. 
ging in for a long winter. Reports reaching us from Japan now indicate thnt r:-- 
sentment toward the Occupation is growing. 


The rural attitude is conditioned by different factors. There are few Americans in 
the country, and tradition is stronger than in the city. City-fol”, for instanco, 
have seen so much of the effect of war that they never want war to visit Japan 
again. Country-fol*, on. the other hand, have seen no devastation in théir own 
neighborhoods, and many would welcome another war, Some hope the Americans will 
Jeave, so that Japan can rebuild her army and ta“e revenge on the American enemy » 
Others hope that war will brea” out between Amerioa and Russia, so that Japan can 
become America's ally, wrea* revenge on Russia, and regain her position as an im- 
perialist power, In city and oountry both, all Japanese resent the implication 

that their'nation alone is not worthy of having an army, while all othors are. 
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Any understanding of the political scene in Japan requires a “nowledge of the pecul- 
farities of Japanese party politics. Party politics, as the Japanese understand 
the phrase, began after World War I, when a host of Western ideas invaded the coun- 
try. Within the limits of the old Japanese Constitution, which attempted to com- 
bine Emperor-worship with limited cons ti tutional monarchy, three major parties w: 
formed: Minseito, Seiy“ai, and Sha“ai Taishuto. The first two were partics of BL. 
Business and differed sven less than our own Democratic and Republican parties. 
The Sha“ia Taishuto represented Japanese reformist social democracy, patriotic and 
loyal to the Emperor. The Communist party, formed in 1922, was underground from 
its inception because of its unequivocal opposition to the Emperor, The CP was 
radical, internationalist and pro-Sovist, and functioned in the open through fron‘ 
organizations such ss the Proletarian partys the Socisty for the Study of Materinl 
ism, ete. When the Stalin-Trots* ‘y split too” place there was no corresponding 
brea” within the JCP but in 1933 most of the CP lenders left the party, some becom- 
ing independent Marxists, some non-Marxian socialists, a few rightists. In Octo- 
ber, 1940, all parties were "voluntarily" dissolved and the Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Association, with Prince Konoye at the head, was formed in crude imitation of 
European fascism. In October, 1945, political freedom was restored in Japan, and 
the four major groups came out of their holes. Minseito called itsolf Shimpoto 
(Progressive party); the Seiyu*ai, Jiguto (Liberal party); the Sha “ai Taishuto, 
Sha“aito (Socialist party); the Communist party, 4yosanto, assumed a legal status 


for the first time. 


Some time later the Progressive party absorbed a few elements from the "left wing" 
of the Liberal party and renamed itself Minshuto (Democratic party). Early last 
year the Liberals turned around and absorbed disgruntled clements from the "right 
wing" of the Democratic party and emerged rechristened Jiyu Minshuto (Liberal Demo- 
cratic party). That should give the reader an idea of how “dissimilar” they ore, 
If pressed to ma®e a distinction, I should say that the Democrats are a little les 
reactionary than the Liberal Democrats. In order of numerical strength In the 
House of Representatives the line-up is as follows; Liberal Democrats, Demdcrats, 


Socialists, Communists, and Fopulcr Co-operatives. 


The Liberal Democrats and Democrats both represent Big Business. Both,.stand for 
laissez-faire economy and both arc opposed to planning or poform even of the New 
Deal type. Certain elements in the Democratic party, unli“e their counterparts 
among the Liberal Democrats, approve of government action to prevent monopoly. (*> 
important difference between the mentality of the American monopoly capitalist «= i 
the Japanese is based on the fact that while most American trusts were created *- 
private entrepreneurs under conditions of unfettcred capitalism, the Japanese oar 
tels were all created with the aid of government subsidies), 


The Japanese Socialist party is probably the worst socialist party in the world. It 
is aivideds broadly, into Right, Center and Left. The Right consists of rich peas 
ants, shop“ecpers, and the bureaucracy of the more conservative trade unions. The 
right wing of the JSP is not socinlist in any sense. In fact, its leaders partici- 
pated in the Imperial Rule Assistance Association! It strives to protect the inte: 
ests of small ontrepreneurs from monopolists. The left wing embraces two schools, 
left Social-Democracy and crypto-Stalinism. Tho development of a healthy left is 
hindered by the long political isolation of Japanese radicals. The record of per- 
secution of Communists by the Japanese government and the lao” of information abow 
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Russia Keep tho left wing in a position where it views Stalinism as the “extreme 
1-it," rather than as a species of reaction. The only signsof development of a 
tendency that is gonuinely anti-Stalinist and proletarian in omractcr appear in 
the Japanese CIO, which we discuss below. The Center is a sort of compromise tve- 
‘tween extremes, Tetsu Katayama, former Sha¥ai Taishuto deputy in the House of 
Represertatives, long attorney for the Japan Farmers: Union, was Prime Minister of 
Japrn inmediately aftor the Gencral Election of April, 1947. Boing sufficiently 
Spincless, hce’'was tho sogic2l choice to head the governmont, since ho is 4 Centri.t 
who could offend neither Right nor Left. 


The Pnpular Co-operatives cun bo dismissed with o word as 4 party of rich peasants. 
The Japanese Communist party is the exponent of Stalinism, It operatcos in tho sm 
fashion as its countcrparts the world over. A gmall nucleus (30,000 mombers) man- 
ipulates a host of labor unions, cultural groups, ctc. One uniquo foature of tho 
JCP is tho internal dissonsion which has its 1i%e probably in no other Stalinist 
group in the world, This is due to tho fact that in Japan thore wes literally no 
Communist party for about 12 years. Tho Japanocse police succooded in orca “ing its 
bac™ so therovghiy ty 1953 that not even an uhderground was left. During « period 
in which Stalinists elsowhere wore consolidating the internal dictatorship of tho 
movement the JCP simply did not exist, The rosult was that when the party re-formc 
in 1945 its members tnought_it was still 1932, Syuchi To*uda, in fact, who has 
‘een Scerctary Gencral sinco the revival as woll:as Chiof of half the burcaus on 
the Contrul Committec, thins it is still 1928, tho year he was imprisoncd, As a 
result, some of the internal democracy which existed in the Party in the'20's and 
early ‘30's (although ny then in a badly damaged form) has hung over into the pres- 
ent, in spite of To‘uda’s efforts to aquelch it. The cp is split into idedlogical 
factions end personal followings of various shades. To‘uda’s throne, howover, is 
secure, since he is not only Secretary Goncral but also in charge of the “cy bur- 
caus, political, organizational, agitprop, trade union, and others. This enablos 
him to ‘cep his stooges in the field, recruiting more stooges and sibenoing opposi- 
tion within the party. The sword of cxpulsion is held over the heads of the recnl- 
citrant. A potential recruiting ground for new leaders is omong the several hun- 
dred thousand Japanese war prisoners in Russia. Russia sing los out the 141 “clics: 
prospects and sends them to school in Knabarovs* or Na“hod*a, Most Japuncse prisor: 
ers are repatriated from Russia when ail possible wor has been squeezcd out of 
them. Among these rojects there arc always a few Russian agents. Some have al- 
ready had their fling at politics, since immediately aftor tho war Japanese Stnliuu- 
ists in Dairen, Manchuria, set up a "labor union" under the bonign auspices of the 
Red Army and ran the affairs of tho Japanese community through it. Thoy left no 
doubt that Japanese Stalinists aro just St:linists after all, 


Vv 


One of the outwardly most successful and inwardly least satisfactory features of tho 
Occupation has been the labor policy. In pre-war Japan there wero 400,000 trade 
unionists, and, they were forced to disband in 1937. ow thcro are 6,000,000, over 
70% of the wor“ing~-olass population, a feat which too” only two y.urs to achicv-. 
The principal organizations arc Sambetsu (National Pongress of Industrial Orgur*za- 
tions), Sodomei (Japanese Federation of Labor), Zcn an o (National Joint Council 

of Public Employees’ and Civil Servants* Unions), and several independent uniors. 
most powcrful of which is the Mine Wor*“ers* Union, (For a more detailed brea “dovn 
of the Japanese labor movement, sce Unions and, Domocracy, by Taco Naoi, in the No™ 
Leador for November 20, 1948). Sodomei 16  Gonsorvative organization tied to the” 
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a ronestrings of the EF. In gonersl elections Sodomei endorses Socinlist. candid- 
ates down the line and states as a matter of policy that it favors tho Socialist 
party in most cascs. It is a onse of stubborn but fran“ party loyalty. Sambotsu 
wes formed on the initiative of the CP as the Japanese version of our own CIO. “°° 
botsu is loss fran* in tho mattor of political endorscments, stxting that it will 
fevor 911 “progrossive" candidates, which in practice moans Communists, popular- 
front Socialists, ond indcopendent follow-travclors. (In Japan ovor 10% of the 
House of Represontativos consists of theorotically indepondont deputies. In real- 
ity, however, most of these independents are foellow-travelers of tho Big Busincss 
partics or of the Stalinists). zen“an“o was not originally Communist-dominated but 


has bcocome 80, 


To ovorsimplify the case, the issuc that lies before tho Japancso unions is summed up 
in two cutch-phrases: toso dai-ichi shugi (strugglc first-ism) and scisan gad-ion: 
shugi (production first-ism). Tho former is the battleecry of tho staliniete in © 
Tabor movoment, while the latter is the slogan of reformists and right-wing social 
democrats n practice, tho rapid drop in living conditions has drivon to radicsl- 
ism many wor’ers who othcrwisc would hve no thought of radical solutions to their 

Since the non-Communist cloment in the unions is relatively conscrvative 





provlcmSe 


and is domanding production first, tho radical wor’er has nowhcre to turn oxecpt to 
the CP. On the other hand, the few gisnt offensivos that the GP his underta’cn 
were so Gloarly political in purpose (in one case the directive was unmista ably 
traccd bac™ to Sons tantin Popov of the Sovict Embassy) that many radicals bro*e 
with the Stalinist lcadership in disgust. In addition, o vigorous campaign of anti 
Stalinist lnbor oducition is being conducted by cx-Communists in‘ tho labor moyement 
(mostly tho school thet quit tho party in 1933). But when these porsons brea“ wit! 


the Stalinists, there is no place for them to go, since there is no school of gen 
incly radical tradc unionism in Japan. This is doubly tragic because the Socialis: 
porty, the only school of socialism in the country, is so rottcn, A further im- 
portant factor in undorstanding the Japanese labor-political situation is Japan's . 
cultural isolation from the outside, cnforced by the Occupation policy of pormite- 
ting only a tric le of too’s to entor the country, most ly of a “ind that would hav 
the hearty endorsement of the NAM. The rosult is thot most Japanese non=Communist 
liberals and radicals, having no yordstic™ with which to. measure, are so delightod 
with thoir newly acquired civil libertics that they thin” the millennium has dawned, 
The Communist party is, not only very anti-American, it had adoptcd a chauvinistic 
position that would ma‘e some of Japan's reactionarics blvsh, Anti-Empceror-ism wn: 
a distinct failure, so the CP triod anti-Americanism and chsuvinism instend. (Ac- 
tually, this involved no profound change in montal attitude sime they supportcd 
the war as fervently as any other group.) It is superfluovs to mention that the 
entire nation supported the war wholchcartedly. But the Stalinists arc now circu- 
lating the fiction that they alone opposed it, In reality, most of tho Stalinists 
of note who were nt liborty within Japan proper during tho wor bocame the most 
blatant chauvinists, As 6 result, when the CP peddles chruvinism now, it is acting 
no differently from the way in which its individual membors actod thom, In addi- 
tion, many members of wartime fascist, jingoist ond ultra i.ctionalist sociotics : 
(alt putlawod by the Occuprtion), as woll as former oporatives of the Kompeitai and 
To~'o*a (Japrnose versions of the Gestapo) have joined th. <P since the ware Tho 
reason is that tho CP is the only logal vohicle of anti-A.1.:icétnism and, as indicat 
ed above, chauvinism. All of Japan™s political partics horbux ox-fascists, but th 
CP, while pointing the accusing finger, claims innoconce for itself. Former agents 
of the Japancse secret police aro boing cmployed as spics by 211 of the powers 
represented in the Occupation. Here too, when American Stalinists complain that 
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Macirthor is using Japanose Gostapo-mon to spy.for him 4t would be well to romind 
thor “las Gone slen“o is doing the same thing. A combination of the above two 
facts pushes the potontially independent radicals into America’s or Russia's arms, 
Sincs there is no third camp. 


The g~tp of the CP on the Japaneso labor movement, howover, is looscning. Lato in 
1S+7 Metsuta Horoyn, vice-chicf of the CP labor buroau and Chiof Administrative 
Secretary of Sambotsu, was oxpellod from the party over o quarrel on tho trado 
union quostion with his boss, To‘uda,. At the samo timo ho rosigned his post in 
Sanbctsu in order better to be able to fight the Stalinists within tho orgonizati»: 
His oxpulsion was the signal for tho anti-Stslinist forces in Sambotsu to crystcal- 
izo. Thoy formed o Domocratic Leaguc, which boasts 25% of Sambotsu's total mombeor~ 
ship, This moveront is growing. 


It was tho Occupstion that spoarhcaded Japan's trade union movoncnt. Originally, the 
Lobor Soction of tho Occupation was controllod by Stalinists, whose principal func- 
tion was to fostcr CP control in the Japanese unions as much as possi ble, a job in 
which thoy succecded admirably well. Latocr there was a houscecloaning, and tho 
Stalinists got the boot. From that point on, the Labor Scction was dominated ty an 
atmosphere of Routhcrism--with one significant excoption, namely, that in a show- — 
down the Labor Soction would genorally fall in with the production-first philosorhy 
woll padded, of course, with fino slogans and plenty of rightcous praisoc for the 
youthful Japanese unions, 


The first significont action ta*on by tho Occupation authority in contrast to its 
stated policy was tho suppression of the General Stri“e of Fobruary 1, 1947, This 
stri’c was fouented by Stalinists on the advice of tho Sovict Embassy, and wis op- 
posed ty sho mass of lcbor and by the public in genernl, It was a test of strongth 
of thc Communist party and occonomic factors were involved only incidentally. It 
would hove been an admirable opportunity for tho unions themselvcs to shac off 
Stalinist control, but it was suppressod by MacArthur's cxcocutive order, That sct 
2. bad precedent, followed in July, 1948, on tho occasion of another goncral stri‘o, 
by a decree denying government omployoos tho right to bargain and to stri“e. This 
act was so outtragoous that James “illcn, AFL unionist, rosignod his post as chicf 
of the Labor Section, and many other Scction membors quit. It is obvious from tho 
Amcrican press that this trond is becoming dominant in Occupation policy. It hss 
beon hinted that Japan must proparo hersclf for a now rolo as an American outpost, 
In jine with this, ol11 political agitation, “labor strifo," ctc. which detract fro 
this purpose will be supprossed. In plain language, the U. S. Stato and Defense 
Departments are contemplating converting Japin into an Amorican colony, 


VI 


This is the balnncoeshect of tho Amcrican occupation. Japan is donicd o sovereign 
government bascd on tho principle of sclf-determination; shoe is donicd an armed 
force for her own defonso (unless, possibly, she is conceived as a buffer betwoon 
tho USA and thc USSR, in which caso native fascists will be crcouraged to resumo 
tnoir formor positions of influence); she is boing run indiroctly by the U.S. Army 
and directly by a host of stooges many of whom did similar wor™ for their native 
miiivary overlords; and now there is tal” of denying hor people full political fro: 
cur; onf her unions the right to bargain collectively and to stri‘e, where these :c- 
tion: can conseivably intorfere with Amcricoan plans. At the same time there is rc 
corerete tal” even of a unilatcral pcace treaty with Japan and of a restoration of 
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het: 4d, vithout which she cannot livce 
The only sound American policy for Japan, 2s I see it, is tho following; 
1. Conclude a unilateral peace treaty with Japan at once, 
2. Withdraw all occupation troops immediately. 
3. Sorap all plans for reparations. 


4. Promote democratic economig reconstruction by aid to the trade 
unions and by stimulating wor'cr participation in management and 


control of production. 


5. Lot the Japanese run their own 4ffairs thercaftor. 


I say unilateral because I “now full well that Russia and China will oppose any, such 
cace treaty, If an independent Japanese government decides that it would 11° 


have American troops occupy certain 8 
equal country, not os an army of occupation--that is up to thom, not us, 


@ to 
oy posts in the country-eas soldicrs of an 





If anyone should say that such a policy might facilitate o revival of fascism in 
Japan, I could only reply that the revival of fascism is far moro li‘ely if the 
Necupation remains in ferce and carries out the contomplatcd antielabor and anti- 
democratic policios, Besides, a strong trade union movomont, bac cd up by an 


American loan, would be a furthor safoguard.e 


If anyone should say that such a policy would loave Japan as a proy to Stalin, I 
should reply that a Stalinist coup in Japan would have to tao place in one of two 
ways, Eithcr the Red Army would mae an outright invasion, or tho Communist party 
would attempt to tae ovor by force (it has goon squads roady for that ovontuality} 
or through a general stri‘e, If the Red Army invades Japan, World War III would 
rosult, as anyone can toll, and the presence of our puny, unarmed Occupation for:o 
could not stop a Russian invasion in any casee Since a Russian invasion is out of 
the question, tho only possibility is a CP coup, W&th a powerful anti-Stalinist 
lndor movement, bac ed up by Amcrican funds, such 4 goup would be doomod to failur 
weforchand, and would probably never even be underta en, 


All of Japan's political partics are yan“rupt. The enly murce of domocratic and 
socialist action is in that section of tho labor movement not under Stalinist cou. 


trol, If the USA frces Japan immedintoly and gives this clomont the support it 
necds, a domocratic, socialist Japan is possiblce-but by no moans guarantced, If 
tho Occupation romains, howevor, fascist Japan--of the native or Stalinist varicty- 
is on eventual certainty. The solution is to gct out of Japge nowy I sco no other, 


-- Leo del Montc 
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THE DYNAMISM OF ANTISEMITISM IN GENTILE AND JEW 





Part II 
(Continued from STUDENT PARTISAN, Autumn Quarter, 1948) 


\ SPECULATION ON THE EXTERMINATION CAMP 


The psyohological mechanisms discussed above could be observed in many prisoners in 

the concentration camps at a time when the chance for surviving the ordeal of the 

camp was, though small, still existent. They were probably also and in exaggerated 

form at wor’ in prisoners in extermination camps. Although information is lacking 

on the state of mind of prisoners, it might, nevertheless be possible to speculate 

on the psychological mechanisms at work among those of them in extermination camps. 
é 


Their docile acceptance of the situation in the camp, and of their having to die ir 
the gas chamber may be in part explained as the result of the following factors; 


1. The prisoners’ inner awareness of the tenuous and temporary nature of the 
psychological emergency measures by means of which they freed themselves of their 
hos tilities; 


2e The loss of libidinal energy which they expended in maintaining this tem- 
porary fiction, which drained them of nearly all emotional energy so that even the 
final destruction of life no longer seemed a great loss; 


3. The narcissistic identification with the overpowerful enemy, which permit- 
ted them to find gratification in being overpowered by the enemy; 


4, The prisoners’ need to regard their untenable situation in a less threat  n- 
ing light. Their submissiveness was in line with the unreal, psychotic character 
of the whole situation which did not permit them to fight back, because by fighting 
cack the prisoners would have reintroduced reality into an unreal sctting, This 
would have destroyed their delusion and the dream-like character of the situation 
which permitted them to disregard the real dangersof their positions 


5. The prisoners' desire to destroy their enemy. Bocause of this psychotic i: 
trojection of their destroyer, they were able to "destroy" delusiomlly their enemy 
by their own death, 


All this might be compared with the delusions of a psychotic who creates a threatenin: 
figure, The dangerousness of this figure is continuously increased by adding new 
and fantastic threatening characteristics. The psychotic as well as the prisoncr~ 
in this situation may be comparsd with the sorcerer’s apprentice who has lost the 
power to control his magic creation. The more dangerous the figure becomes, the 
greater becomes the need for its dostruction. But by now the figure has JPocome an 
integral part of the person’s life, The threatening figure has to ke destroyed at 
all costs, Even one's own life is not too great a price to pay for its destruction. 
Incidentally, this repressive, magic thinking of the prisoners has a precursor in a 
common infantile mechanism, namely, the child's fantasy of the bogeyman and the 
child's animal fantasies. These creations frighten and overpower the child but, at 
the same time, represent the child's great hostilities against them. For the same 
purpose, the prisoners invested in the actually dangerous Gestapoman the same qual- 
ities which the child invests in the bogeyman. 
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TUCERPRETATION II: THE ANTI-SEMITE 


“ter so much has been said about the prisoners who suffered from anti-Semitic pers: 
cution, the discussion of the psychological mechanisms at work in the anti-Semite 
can be short. By externalizing his own undesirable tendencies and by projecting 
them into the stereotyped picture of the Jew, the anti-Semite attempts to attain 
freedom from his inner conflicts. To the anti- Semite the Jew also appears much 
more dangerous than he actually is. The anti-Semite is afraid not of the compara- 
tively insignificant Jewish individual, but of the stereotype of the Jow, whom he 
has invested with all that is evil in himself. How dangerous his undesirable inncr 
drivos are, and how powerful, he *’nows only too well. An enumeration of the qual- 
ities which the Nazis, for instance, imputed to the Jew is to some degree an index 
of the qualities they tricd to deny in themselves. Instead of fighting these qual- 
ities in themselves they fought them by persccuting the Jews. 


The projection of his own unacceptable inner strivings is the basis for the anti-Sem- 
j{te's persecution of the Jew. The strength of these unacceptable drives accounts 
for the violence of the persecution. The balance between these two mechanisms is a 
tenvous one; every step in projection threatens to undo the work of repression. 

The anti-Semite has to sce the Jew as e@ very dangerousindividual and in doing s0 ap- 
plies psychological mechanisms similar to those which account for the Jew's dis- 
torted concopt of the Gestapoman, It would be incompatible with the self-esteem of 
the anti-Semite to realize that he is waging a war of persecution against a compars- 
tibely helpless minority group. Therefore, in order to fight the Jews with justi- 
fication and without damage.to their self-osteem, the anti-Semites must believe in 
the existence of a powerful and threatening conspiracy of all Jews against them, 
This self-justification tates the form of accusations, which in their mildest form 
involve a widespread belief in Jewish "clannishness." The self-justification too 
vhe most exaggerated form in the Gestapo‘s conviction that their existed an interns 
tional conspiracy of Jewish plutocracy which was waging a war against Germany. 


‘ie anti-Semite cannot rely upon a ny obvious signs for demonstrating the existence o- 
this powerful organization, since the Jews have, for instance, no army or flect, no 
are they in leadership positions in great nations. Thorefore, the existence of a 
secret organization has to be postulated, and this is exactly what the extreme anti 
Semites do. Here again the delusional mechanisms determining anti-Somitism become 
obviouse In his claim that there exists a secret conspiracy, the anti-Semite's 
thinking may be compared with the rationalizations of the paranoid patient who uscs 
the fact that nobody else recognizes the existence of his enemies to reinforce his 


belief in their cunning. 


The more violent the anti-Semite's actions are, the more he must justify them bv F- 
lieving in the dangerousness of Jewish power. The greater he belicves this Jewish 
newer to be, the greater his anxiety becomes, which then spurs him on to even more 
violent actions. Thus the anti-Semite is also caught in the vicious circle of his 
dclusional system, which may be one of the factors explaining why, once anti-Semit- 
iv persecution becomes rampant, it proceeds with self-pcrpetuating vigor. The vio- 
‘once of the persecution demands new and stronger justification. It also creates 


o- Aaah 


ysilt feelings, which add to the anxiety already created by the belief in the power 
ut the Jew, 


The Jew seems for another reason particularly well suited to become the object for the 
anti-Semite's projection of hisrepressed desires. Projection is the result of an 
inner conflict, The desires which are unsuccessfully repressed and therefore have 
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to ke projoctcod are an "inner enemy" of the anti-Semite's perm nality. Theo Jews, 


: therefore, are much better suited than any other external enemy to represent these 


"snner" drives. The Jew is the enomy who dives within the structure of a society 
into which he is not fully integrated, The parallelism between the Jew's precari- 
ous position in a society which does not quite accept him, and those id-drives 
which, although part of a subject's personality, are not acceptable to his consci- 
ousness, seems striking. 


Some of the characteristics which the a nti-Semites frequently ascribe to the Jews 


and use a8 a justificntion for rejecting them are quite revealing. They elaim 

that the Jews are sneaky, siy, underhanded and pushings These characteristics may 
well be a pplied to the ways in which the id-drives try to overcome the repressive 
forces of the superego. Im their desire for s&tisfaction, they first "push" 

agsinst the superego, trying to force the superego not to block thom. If the super- 
ego does not permit their satisfaction in a direct way, the id-drives may still be 
satisficd by devious means; for instance, by "outwitting" the superego at moments 
when it is not watchful, which happens, for instanoe, in cases of apraxia, Some of 
the méthods by means of which id-drives find satisfaction despite the repressing 
tendencies of the superego may well be called underhanded, or sneaky. 


Finally, the projection which is the psychological basis of anti-Semitism is a real 


service which the Jew remers to the anti-Semite. The Jew not only provides the 
anti-Semite with a n object by means of which he can discharge his aggressive drives 
he also provides him with an alter ego, and therefore with a chance to externalize 
his inner conflicts. Therefore, in some strange way the anti-Semite accepts the Jc: 
because of the service he renders him by alleviating his inner conflicts, After al} 
sending out the scapegoat was a holy ritual. Thus many anti-Somites rendor to some 
Jews favors of which they are proud, and nearly every anti-Somite claims to know 
some fine Jewish individuals, to have ame Jewish friends. 





If in actual life a Jew acts in accordance with the semi-deludonal picture of the Jew, 


which the anti-Semite has developed, then he believes that his hatred ogeainst all 
Jews 4s justified, Here again psychotic mechanisms are at work in tho unrealistic 
use of generalizations for supporting delusional thinking. On the basis of such e. 
eralizations the anti-Semite feels free to fight and to kill. The violence with 
which he rejects his own deficiencies permits him to destroy the subject into which 
he projected them, namely, the Jew, By fighting the Jow and his imputed qualitier, 
the anti-Semite tries to protect the integrity of his character structure, from 
which he has tried to eliminate his own unacceptable tendencies by projecting them 
on the Jews, In this sense there was some truth in the National Socialistiec stnten 
ment that if the Nazis did not fight the Jews, the Jews would conquer them: if the 
National Socialists would not fight against their own antienational socialists 
tendencies, national socialism would fail, This is why the anti-Semitism of the 
National Socialists became more violent as the war went on, The more they were 
threatened by ultimate failure, by not winning the war, tho more they had to suppress 
in themselves those characteristics which might lead them to defcat. The Jews rep- 
resented to them, among other characteristics, their own desircs for peace and in- 
tornational cooperation, for unhcroic family life. These desircs were a threat to a 
National Socialistic victory, and tucy tocamoe stronger with any failures Thus they. 
had to treat the Jews the more violontly the more violent their inner struggle be- 
CAMS « 
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shis context it may be mentioned that, according to newspaper reports, Ley, the 

aly prominent Nazi leader who has, so far, committed suicide after impris onment 
end who has left notes, admonished the Germans to mate their peaco with the Jews 
and forswear anti-Semitism. He probably did not write this note out of remorse, or 
because of sudden better insight. What may have happened was that he got caught in 
his own projection, His projection had led him to believe that the Jews were the 
most dangerous enemies of National Socialism. After the defeat, this projection 
was no longer:tonable, a nd Ley may "have realized that the Nazis had been fighting 
an "inner" enemy rather than a real enemy, He may have felt that this "inner" con- 
flict must be resolved before the Germans could find peace. In spite of the long- 
standing projection of his inner conflicts into the Jews, he may finally have 
understood that the enemy, the "Jew", was within him. Thus he may have destroyed 
himself, he may have committed suicide in order to destroy his projection, much in 
the same way in which the Jews in the extermination camp have found in their own 
death the solution of their conflicts. Therefore, it may have seemed to Ley that N 
the persecution of the Jews wes the greatest, or the main, crime of National Social- 
ism, although the extermination of the Poles, for instance, was equally vile, Ley's 
note admonishing the Germans to make their peace with the Jews bocomes understandabl: 
only if he rea lly thought that the great fight of the National Socialists--the war 
and everything that happened in its connection--was a war against the Jews. But 
obviously the "Jews" against whom the National Socialist fought were not merely tho 
members of a small minority group. They were the representation of the Nazis' inner 
anflicts. Ley might finally have learnedthat killing the: physical embodiment of 
one's own projections does not slve inner conflicts. Ley, in asking the Germans to 
make their peace with the Jews, meant that they should solve their inner conflicts 
instead of trying to fight those they had burdened with thelr projections, 


T - 


\PPLICATIONS 


2f this analysis of the psychologica 1 mechanisms at wor’ in Jew and anti-Semite is 
ovrroct, what lessons can we draw from it for dealing with the anti-Somitic problem 
in interpersonal relationships? Now the example of the Gestapo guard doing duty in 
cont of the clinic may again be used, this time in discussion of the question of 
why he treated me differently from the way he treated other prisoners, Firstehand 
know:.edge of the psychological mechanisms at wor’ in the Gestapoman is not availabl. 
Nevertheiess, cne may asame that whenever Jews approached him on the basis of their 
stereotyped picture of the Gestapoman, he dealt with them on the basis of his sterc- 
otyped picture of the Jew, He had been led to believe that all Jews were cowards 
and cheats, who took advantage of the Gentiles by means of Jewish decietfulness. H 
cnew that the prisoners wanted to enter the clinie and that they were trying to 
persuade him to let them do » despite the order to the contrary. Their efforts to 
goin entry by telling implausible stories conformed to his expectations. He expcct~ 
ed that the Jews would cry and complain and, while asking him for help, secretly 
plot to break the rules barring them from the clinic. To approach him with a story. 
which obviously was well-prepared, meant conforming to this expectation. The stereo} 
otype of the "cugning Jew" is a creation of the anti- Semite. If the Jew who is 
acting in conformity with the a nti-Semite’s stcreotype picture of the Jew were to 
outwit the anti-Semite, it would mean, psychologically, that the anti-Semite is 
outwitted by his own creation. The purpose of projecting one's evil tendencies is 
to get rid of them and thus acquire greater security, A projection which gets tho 
detter of its crea tor adds to the latter’shelplessness instead of providing great- 
er sccurity. This is why the Gestapoman reacted so violently to Jewish efforts to 


talk him into permitting Jewsto entor the clinic, 
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ii rLover, the Gestapoman probably knew that he was lessintelligent than some of the 
.cis oners; therefore, the cleverness of their stories outraged him. Their intelli- 
genee was a threat to hispride, and so he had to demonstrate to himself that groat~- 
er intellectual ability did not succeed. If tho Jews made an appeal té his humani+ 
tarian feelings, the threat to his character structure was even greater. In order 
to conform to the Gestapo ego-ideal, he had to suppress all humanitarian feelings. 
Only those who have observed the violence of the reaction in a person who is sudden- 
ly asked to act in accordance with suppressed desires can fully understand the 
anxiety such a demand would create in the Gestapoman. This anxicty could be inferre 
°-om the degree of aggrcssion with which Gestapo members frequently reacted toward 
persons who tried to appeal to their humanitarian feelings. 


Jontrary to the Gestapoman's expectations, I made no offort to outwit him through use 
of intellectual speriority. By admitting my awareness of the order forbidding Jews 
to enter the clinic, I made it clear that no effort was being made to deceive hin. 
The - anission of an ecletorate story implicitly oredited him with not being gullible, 
A clear and matter-of-fact, straight+forward statement was presehted to him, the 
kind of statement which is abceptable to a Gestapo soldier. To reject a prisoner 


who behaved in this way would have meant rejecting his own scheme of values, his own .* 


way of acting and thinkings This he was unable to do. Because my behavior did not 
correspond to what he expected from a Jew on the basis of his projection, ho could | 
not avail himself of his prepared defenses against being touched by a Jow's plight, 
I did not approach the Gestapoman in terms of a delusional system in which the Jew 
played an important role. I was loss dangerous because I did not aet as tho dangor- 
ous Jew was cxpected to act; therefore, I did not activate the anxieties Which any~ 
body acting like the Jew woatd have evoked. Still, the Gestapoman did not yet trust 
me, and expected Some ruse, so he decided to test me, 


+ was not the only time in the concentration camp that it became necessary to carry 
through a dangerous plan once it was started. For instancey at one time I was suf- | 
foring from an untreated bayonet wound. A Gestapo physician soemed to take some 
intcrest in me and he gave me permission to wor’ indoors, using the pretext that I 
could not see because my eyeglasses were broken. This permission had to bo renewed 
cvery other day by certain Gestapomen. They decided to find out whether I was reall 
unable to sce by throwing beer ktottles past my head. I managed not to move my head, 
nor to blink my eyes. ae 


“a rational level it would have been easy for the soldiers to discover my ruse, but 


“hey were caught in their own system. They had decided to test my assertion of neo 
Dlindnesss and they did not deny me the permit as long as I passed:their test. Had 
they permitted thomselyes to realize that I was able to control myself in a moment a 
danger, this would have implied that I was able to live up to theif standards of man 
lincés and courage. Caught betweefi having either to face the invalidity of their 
stereotyped pidture of the Jew who always clemors for mercy as soon as his courage 
is put to the test, or to asatic thit I passed their test of courage only because I 
was unable to see its darger, they ¢hose the latter. 


The psychological me@hanisms at work in these soldiors geen sca tatiiad to those influ- 


encing the Gestapoman 4n front of the clinie,, The Goestapoman at the elinic felt un- 
easy all through his dealings with me, probably ‘because of an inncr conflict, A Jew 
was not supposed to behave as J did. Nespite his uneasiness, he could not unload his 
aggressions against me. Either he could act against mein the way he had acted 
against the other Jame 9 or he gould safeguard, his steredtype of the Jew, He could 
not do Woth, 
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fro important than such probably unconscious considerations was the fact that I did 
not conform to his delusional projection of tho Jew. If I had acted the way the 
Jew was expected to act, it would have meant that his delusional creation had be- 
come reale To act in line with the Gostapoman's delusional expectations of the 
Jew, meant to threaten him with panic by confronting him with a sudden materializa- 
tion of his magic thinking. He would have been forced to defend himself against 
the hostility and megalomanic power which he originally had projected into the 
figure of the Jew. Nothing is more threatening than if a delusional figure sudden- 
ly receives hody, appears in reality. In this context it must be realized that 
this projection contained not only the elements of the cowardly and cunning Jew but 
also those of the overpowering international Jewish conspiracy, whose goal it is to 


destroy the anti-Semites. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The psychological study of anti-Semitism has to proceed as an investigation of a 
phenomenon of pathology of interpersonal relations. In attempting to unierstand 
the anti-Semitic problem, therefore, one must concentrate as much on the study of 
the Jew as on the study of the anti-Semite. The complementary character of their 
respective roles makes it apparent that the phenomenon is an interlocking of patho- 
logical interpersonal strivings, The fact that it is the Jewish individual who 
usually suffers more is obviously no reasm to neglect the study of the psychologi- 
cal mechanisms at work in him, particularly since these mechanisms seem often to 
play him into the hands of his adversary, Previous studies have frequently concen- 
trated on the characteristics of anti-Semites. It has beon overlooked that the 
psychological mechanisms used by the anti-Semitcs have definite effects on the 
rsychological economy of the Jew. Moreover, insufficient consideration has been 
given to the fact that the Jews react to the anti-Semitic threat with psychological 
mechanisms fully as questionable, in regard to their efficacy and adequacy on a 
reality basis, as those used by the anti-Semite. . 


The Jews should understand the psychological mechanisms evoked in them by their persc 
cution, because then they may learn to control them. Only thus can they eventually 
master these mechanisms in themselves instead of being enslaved by thom. For in- 
stance, it is difficult for the Jew to accept the idea that anti-Semitism has mor 
@ with the anti- Semite himself, and with his inner problems and his inability to 
sive them without recourse to a dslusional system, than with the Jew and his char. 
ter. The Jew needs to realize that, painful as hispersccution is for him, neverth: 
less he still seems to derive some narcissistic gratification from the fact that h: 
is persecuted, He must, morcover, realize that to be persecuted because of inne - > 
conflicts of the persecutor’s rather than for any specific and unique "Jewish" char 
acteristics damages his vulnerable self-esteem at a moment when he badly needs a._ 
his ego-strength in order to withstand the persecution, This realization and other 
Similar ones implied in this paper may enable Jews to stop taking advantage of 
anti-Semitic persecution for bolstering their self-esteem in ways which result in 
their permitting themselves the use of devious and ineffective psychological mecha.. 
isms similar to those used by the anti-Semites. For instanec, Jews must be enabler 
to stop projecting their own undesirable character features onto the anti-Semite, 
and gaining secondary narcissistic gratification from being persecuted. Only then 
would they be able to counteract anti-Semitism on a realistic interpersonal basis 
using adequate means for mastering it, instead of escaping its challenge by defend- 
ing themselves through delusional mechanisms, | 
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“luce this paper is based largely on a personal expcrienoe, it may be permissible to 
add a personal statement. It seems to me that my survival in the concentration 
camp was partly due to the following factors; I did not allow myself to fit the de. 
lusional system of the Nazis; I did not conform to their delusional projection of 
the Jew. I succeeded in creating an interpersonal situation in which neither grou 
nor stereotypes met, but in which one individuel, the Gestapoman, met with one in-~- 
dividual Jew. The Gestapoman was not forced to use his delusional system si nce he 
was confronted by an interpersonal situation which he could master, rather than “y 
his own delusional creation, which he would have to maintain by extreme actions in 

line with delusonal logic. 


If antisemitism is to be resolved effectively, there must not be any clash of stereo- 
types. Pitting one delusional system against its delusional counter-reaction pre- 
cludes real action and real change. It only creates a vicious circle. In its 
stead true and spontancous inverpeorsonal relationships between individuals must be 
established. 


In conclusion, I may venture to say that the trends of thought developed in this dis- 
cussion are not limited to the problem of anti-Semitism. They apply also to other 
forms of discrimination. Nor do I believe it to be invalid to generalize from 
interpersonal to intergroup conflicts in this connection. The extreme situation in 
a derman concentration camp brought into the open those delusional mechanisms which, 
I think, are at work in every type of group persecution or discrimination, particus 
larly in racial discrimination. National Socialism is, at last for the time being 
& phenomenon which no longer poisons intergroup relationships. Therefore what has 
been learned about the psychological factors in group discrimination from studying 
Nazi persecution should now be applied to the study of the romaining instances of | 
group persecution in Western socicty. 


-- Bruno Bettelheim. 
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TOYHBBES*S CIVILIZATION OW TRIAL 





An effective test of the validity of any philosophy of history lies in its ability 
to cope with the historical facts contemporaneous with its formulation, There is 
a finality about the past which affords the scholar analyzing bygone events a cer- 
tain ease and assurance altogether absent when he considers the present. In the 
latter case, doubts are stronger, pronouncements more conjectural, The historian, 
therefore, must of necessity exhibit a far greater degree of caution. That is not 
to say that the past falls into an inevitable pattern. But sime all participants 
in past events have played their parts and the forces operative in a given situa- 
tion have already exerted their influence, it is not difficult. to establish a well- 
definéd historical pattern. There may be differences of opinion on the relative 
importante of the eperating forces, on the motives of the principal actors, but, 
despite these differences, it is possible for each observer to see a coherent pic- 
ture. The problem is less simple with regard to contemporary events. 


Toynbee in his monumental A Study of History established a pattern of historical d:-- 
velopment. In his series of essays, Civilization on Trial, this pattern faces thc 
test of contemporary history. The result is by no means equal to the expectatin:s 


aroused by Toynbee’s erudition. 








Toynbee deals with the trials of Western Civilization as another act in the drama of 
man's effort to solve some of the basic problems of existence, The manner of tre:t 
ment, typical of the historian, is at once valuable, necessary and dangerous; valu 
able because it exposes the limited, narrowly circumscribed intellectual horizons ¢« 
of the political leaders of our day, because it depicts historicsl movement and 
demonstrates that no set of institutions or social schemes is final. Recognitio:. 
of this fact is more or less implicit in Toynbee’s essays. 


But it is dangerous because of the tendency of scholars to minimize the gravity of 
contemporary problems wken viewed within the framewor’ of the 500,000 or so years 
that man has inhabited this earth, or even of the 6,000 years of civilization, and 
in addition, to deprecate that sense of pressing necessity with which one of lim- 
ited outlook approaches these problems. Fortunately this tendency does not appear 
in Toynbee's writings. Another dinger lurts in the attempt to lin’ present events 
too intimately with the remote past. To be sure, the operation of all past history 
is discernible in the problems of tne present, but the relevance of the past reced: 
as we go back in time. As history progrosses, new twists are given problems which, 
to be sure, are basic to every age. Because of these new twists, analogies with 
past events have limited validity. Toynbee is so concerned with linking and com- 
paring past and present that his analysis of contemporary difficulties is cursory. 
It is quite true, as Toynbee insists, that, compared te the 500,000 ycars of man's 
life on this earth, the 6,000 years of civilization is relatively short. Hence, 
his contention that the pyramids of the Pharaohs and the United Nations are almost 
contemporaneous achievements is in general true; but such an approach to the prob- 
lem of historical development overlooks the very pertinent fact that from the stand 
point of history, time does not posses an uniform value, Years may pass in which 
history stands still; and then, within the span of wees or months, it may spurt 


forward with estonishing rapidity. 


One example will clarify Toynbee's problem, Hw contends, as do many historians, th 
Russia’s role in world politics today is a mete continuation of a long historical 
process. Hence he has much tos ay concerning the background of this problem, but 
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eheds little light upon the peculiarities of Russia's position today. He relates 
th. totalitarianism of Stalin's regime to the historic fact that in the Byzantine 
empire the church was subordinated to the state, whereas in Western Europe the 
church played an independent role. From this standpoint, how are we to explain 
Italian and German totalitarianism? The political phenomenon, Totalitarianism, in 
the contempoary world, can be explained only in terms of contemporary problems in 
whose origin the distant past plays merely an indirect role. 


Although in A Study of History Toynbee has outlined the rise, development and exti:ic- 
tion or degeneration of nineteen civilizations, he does not contend that this put- 
tern is inevitable. In Civilization on Trial, he lays down three conditions that 
the Western World must meet to escape the rate of the preceding civilizations, 








In politics we must achieve a world political system to be “something that was ncie 
ther the unrestricted sovereignty of parochial states nor the unrelieved despotism 
of a centralized world government." In the economic sphere we must realize a form 
of organization "neither unrestricted private enterprise nor unmitigated socialism.’ 
The third condition, cclipsing the others in significance, insists that religion 
must constitute the basis of civilization. Toynbee looks to the Catholic Church 
for the spiritual regeneration of Western Civilization. 


.. garding the first two points, Toynbee has little to say that is illuminating. A 
discussion of the problem of world government must involve an analysis of the fail 
ure of recent attempts to set up an instrument of intcrnational cooperation, not- 
ably the League of Nations. It must involve a discussion of the United Nations, 
whose career thus far is no more promising than that of its predecessor. Toynbee 
points out, as Marx did long before, that modern productive forces transcend nat- 
ional boundaries and consequently have undermined the basis of nationalism. But 
there are other solutions to this problem beside the one proposed by Toynbee. Ther 
is the attempt of the U. 5,, dominant cconomic power in the world today, to organ- 
ize the world, outside the orbit of Russia, under its hegemony. There is the ate 
tempt of Russia to organize Eastern Europe and Asia under the hegemony of Stalinict 
dictatorship. And then, again, it seems that the beaten and battcred powers of 
Western Europe have not--and perhaps cannot--learn the lessons of history. They 
still tal in terms of colonies and of national economic advantages; that is, ad- 
vantages for the dominant economic groups. How much louder will this refrain sound 
in the event that these nations are rehabilitated? In short, it scems that Toynt:: 
opposes ugly realities with nothing more formidable than pious hopes. 


It is the third point in his program that receives the greatest attention in Toynbdc! 
pook, Sidney Hoot made a pertinent observation when he pointed out that there is 
no inner connection between the first two points of Toynbee's program and the third 
decisive point. That is, it is possible for an individual to insist that hc is a 
good Catholic and to reject either world government or a cooperative economy, as 
well as for a non-Catholic or non-Christian to endorse sincerely Toynbec's economic 
and political program. 


Probing further into Poynbee's religious assumptions, it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that he really has little faith in the possibility of political and 
economic reform. What precisely is the meaning of his plea for a return to reli- 
gion? Does Toynbee mean that we must throw the entire mess into the lap of God? 
Does he reject the world and turn his attention to heaven? This is not the case, 
Overlooking his excursions into Catholic dogma, Toynbee calls upon us to translate 
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the ethical and moral precepts of Christianity into social realities. In this co:.- 
text, however, certain pertinent points can be raisede It is not difficult to 
demonstrate that throughout the entire history of Christianity these moral and 
ethical precepts have never been more than mere symbols to which men have paid a 
feigned homage, but which never exerted a real influence, To be sure, the various 
Christian churches have played an important role in history but in a quite differ- 
ent context than that of propagators of the ideal of human brotherhood. This 
neglect of these ideals can be attributed to the inhospitability of the social en- 
vironment. Today, the factors responsible for this inhospitability are not scienc. 
rationalism or secularism, but capitalist economics and its corollary, political 
nationalism, At one time, these forces contributed much to human advancement; to- 
day they hinder further progress. Toynbee recognizes these facts but doesn’t scem 
to see a clear way out. This is not to imply that there is an easy solution to. 
our difficulties, but merely that Toynbee does not throw much light on the problem. 


This observation leads bac’ to the original point made in this reviews; namely, that 


an effective test of the validity of any philosophy of history lies in its treat- 
ment of events contemporaneous with its formulation. In A Study of History Toynb:< 
has discovered certain formulae by means of which he attempts te cepTain the course: 
of historical development. These formulae--challenge and response, withdrawal and 
return, etce--are psychologically sound in explaining human conduct generally, tt 
do not adequately explain the problems of history. Hence, in his analyses of con- 
temporary events, he can offer nothing more tangible than a religious mysticism, 


-- Carl Kaspin 
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